THE   LIFE   OF   HORACE   WALPOLE
be one of Walpole's glories; but for the rest of die year
there was much solicitude as to how it should be sent across
a hostile Europe, and seas that the English fleet could not
command. By September matters had got past jesting : the
Young Pretender was in Scotland and on his way to Edin-
burgh : before the month was out, he had routed Cope at
Prestonpans ; and till the 2oth of December the letters have
little in them but news of rebellion's progress. The tide
turned then in England, but Scotland was still unsubdued:
nevertheless gossip had begun to fill most of the pages even
before April 25, when the battle of Culloden is announced.
It is a bad period in the correspondence: we miss all the
gaiety, and the irony is forced: for they were the letters of
a very nervous gentleman. Ten years later, when other
rumours spread, Horace Walpole writes : " I took all my
fears out in the Rebellion: I was frightened enough then : I
will never have another panic/3
Like other people in that state, he was all for stern
measures, and the despatch of General Hawley to the scene
is quoted with exultation : " Frequent and sudden executions
are his passion." Later, when his normal feelings had free
play, he recognized Hawley for the butcher that he was ; and
his descriptions of the State trials which wound up the affair
are among the masterpieces and generous in temper. These
passages are long, but since nothing could give a better
example of his peculiar gift, or better illustrate the temper
of the times, some at least shall be given, beginning with
the letter to Mann, written from Arlington* Street 00
August i, 1746.
" I am this moment come from the conclusion of the
greatest and most melancholy scene I ever yet saw. You
will easily guess it was the Trials of the rebel Lords. * . *
A coronation is a puppet-show, and all the splendour of it
idle; but this sight at once feasted one's eyes and engaged
all one's passions. It began last Monday; three parts of
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